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Extension of Civil 
Service Is Planned 


Thousands of U. S. Employees 
Scheduled to Be Placed Un- 
der Classified Service 





NOT ALL WILL BE AFFECTED 





About One-Fourth of Federal Workers 
to Remain Largely Under Con- 
trol of Party Politics 





This week is an important one in the 
history of the merit system of appointing 
federal employees. On February 1, about 
80,000 positions which heretofore have 
been political will be placed under a 
system known as the classified civil serv- 
ice. This means that henceforth these 
positions will be filled by persons who have 
passed competitive examinations to deter- 
mine their fitness. The change which comes 
this week is the latest of a number of steps 
which have been taken away from the old 
spoils system, which fastened itself upon 
the government about a hundred years.ago. 


Important Step 


The first step toward a policy of appoint- 
ing government employees because of their 
qualifications rather than because of their 
politics was taken in 1883, when the Civil 
Service Act was passed. At that time, 
about 14,000 government workers were 
placed under the classified civil service. 
They received their places through making 
high grades in competitive examinations. 
Since then, the classified civil service has 
been extended from time to time. Up to 
the present, about two-thirds of the 885,- 
000 employees of the national government 
have been under the classified civil service. 
But last summer, President Roosevelt is- 
sued an executive order declaring that by 
February 1 there should be included under 
the classified service “all positions now ex- 
isting or hereafter created by legislative 
or executive action of whatever function or 
designation, whether compensated by a 
fixed salary, or otherwise, unless excepted 
from classification by specific affirmative 
legislative or executive action.” 

It is not to be understood that all, or 
nearly all, federal employees have been 
placed under the classified civil service in 
the manner which has been described. 
There are about 200,000 employees who 
will remain outside. The reason is that 
Congress, in creating these positions, speci- 
fied that they should be exempted from the 
classified civil service. Only an act of Con- 
gress can place them under the merit sys- 
tem. A strong movement, led by Congress- 
man Ramspeck of Georgia, is under way in 
Congress to bring the remaining employees 
under the classified service. The step which 
has been taken, though it does not include 
all the employees, is, of course, an im- 
portant one. 

This does not mean that all the em- 
ployees who received their positions under 
the “spoils system” of political appoint- 
ment and whose jobs are now placed under 
the merit system will lose their jobs and 
be displaced by persons who have passed 
the competitive examinations. If one has 
held his job for six months, he continues 
to hold it under the new rule without pass- 
ing a competitive examination. But any 
future vacancies are to be filled by appli- 
cants who have successfully passed the 
examinations. There are to be no more 


political appointments in the future to these 
places. 


Furthermore, the present holder 
(Concluded on page 8) 





WIDE WORLD 


SPANISH TAPESTRY 








War and Patriotism 
By WALTER E. Mver 


A letter came to us the other day from a high school boy who was disturbed by what 
seemed to him to be a trend toward war. “I am absolutely opposed to war,” he said. 
“Perhaps it is partly because I don’t want to fight. I'll admit that I want to live. I want 
to complete my education and get a job and enjoy life, while at the same time working 
to make my town and my country better. But I’m not wholly selfish in wanting America 
to keep out of war. It would be the worst thing the country could do. It would almost 
ruin the nation. It would cost the lives of millions and would make everyone poorer 
and less secure. I like America and the people who live in it. I think I’m being a good 
patriot when I say that we shouldn’t take a single step toward war.” 

Another student writes that the propaganda machine is already at work; that we are 
being pushed in the direction of war and that after a while anyone who opposes the trend 
will be branded as unpatriotic. “Why not picture war in all its nakedness to the youth 
of America,” he says, “instead of figuring how many planes, tanks, guns, and most im- 
portant of all, how many lives we have to throw away?” 

We agree with these young people that war is a frightful catastrophe and that the best 
patriots in the nation are the ones who are trying as hard as they can to keep our country 
at peace. A patriot is one who cares deeply for the people who live in the nation, and 
how could one who cares for the people feel anything but loathing for war, which is a 
destroyer of life, happiness, and hope? And the patriot need not care for the people of his 
country only. He may be, and should be, interested in the welfare of human beings 
everywhere. He will have this interest if he is wise enough to understand that men and 
women and children are much the same in essentials under whatever flag they may live. 
True patriots will oppose the heedless propaganda that sometimes pushes people into 
useless and avoidable slaughter. 

It is conceivable, however, that a situation might arise under which a true lover of 
humanity might think it best that his country go to war. If such a person conscientiously 
believed that by going to war on a certain occasion his country might help defeat ag- 
gressive, powerful governments and avoid the necessity of fighting later under more un- 
favorable circumstances, he would be doing the humane and patriotic thing by choosing 
immediate war. He should feel very sure of his ground, however, before making such a 
fatefui decision. The complex questions of international policy should not be decided on 
the basis of whether or not one is patriotic if he favors more or less preparedness, or a 
more or less determined stand against aggression by other nations. The decision in 
these matters should be made after one has examined the evidence and has made up his 
mind which policies in the long run will best save life and will best establish security for 
men, women, and children in his own and other nations. 





Spanish War Brings 


On European Crisis 


Mussolini Warns France That Any 
Help to the Loyalists Will 
Mean War by Spring 


LOYALISTS PRESSED FOR AID 
With Food, Medical Supplies, and Muni- 


tions Running Low, Their Position 
Becomes Critical 





After nearly three years of tragic civil 
strife in Spain, the tide of war seems once 
again about to enter a conclusive phase. 
As these lines are being written, the prov- 
ince of Catalonia, in northeastern Spain, 
is almost in chaos. Barcelona, the loyal- 
ist capital, is crowded with refugees and 
being bombed several times daily. The 
roads leading to Barcelona are crowded 
with weary crowds of other refugees— 
peasants, women, children, the sick and 
the wounded, with carts piled high with 
belongings, lines of fleeing people that 
are methodically swept by machine-gun 
fire from swift, low-flying aircraft and 
bombed from great heights. The roads are 
clogged, in some places bridges are down. 
To the west and southwest the loyalist 
armies are retreating slowly from one 
set of pillboxes to another, and behind 
them the armies of insurgent Spain directed 
by General Franco—Moors, Italians, and 
Spaniards—move forward. For the proud 
province of Catalonia, the prospect must 
seem nearly as bleak as the war-scarred 
terrain and shattered cities, desolate and 
barren under the winter skies. For the 
rest of loyalist Spain, the successful winter 
offensive by Franco may mean the fall 
of one more barrier and the closing of 
the last overland route to France. 


All Europe Concerned 


But it is not only loyalist Spain that is 
concerned over recent insurgent successes 
in the northeast. All western Europe 
is worried, as it has been in the past every 
time it has seemed likely that one side 
was about to realize victory. Italy is 
worried because she fears that France may 
step in to save the loyalists at the last 
moment by offering them the same kind 
of help that Mussolini has been giving the 
insurgents. The French are jittery because 
they feel that if they do not step in now, 
Italy will control Spain; but if they do 
step in, it may mean war with Italy, for 
Mussolini has warned France to that ef- 
fect. England is worried because if France 
becomes involved over Spain, she may be 
drawn in also. And so, the pressing ques- 
tion now facing western Europe is: If 
Franco drives on to victory, as now seems 
likely, what will happen to Spain? What 
will be the effect on western Europe? 

The details concerning the outbreak of 
the civil war in Spain and the subsequent 
progress of the war are probably well 
known to our readers since they have been 
discussed widely in previous issues of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER. It was not so long 
ago—less than three years back—that tour- 
ist agencies were still circulating folders pic- 
turing Spain as a land of flowers, white 
houses with red roofs, girls with very dark 
eyes and very white teeth who wore man- 
tillas on their heads and danced often and 
well. The phrase “sunny Spain” brought 
up pictures of a curious Latin people who 
still carried the austerity of the Moors in 
their blood, of bull fights, fertile valleys 
and parched mountains, and of music that 

(Continued on page 3) 
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Facets About Magazines 











V. Scribner’s 


sega new wine into old bottles is a 
difficult and risky task. Of the many 
long-established magazines that have had to 
change their ways since the depression, 
Scribner’s is an interesting example. One 
who reads this streamlined, 1939 model, 
up-to-date monthly today will have a hard 
time recalling the conservative, ultra- 
refined, ultra-elegant old Scribner’s which, 
for a half century prior to 1937, stood for 
everything that was 
considered cultural in 
literature and in art. 
While rare and beau- 
tiful, this type of cul- 
ture actually existed 
in only a few spots in 
the United States, if 
at all; which was why 
Scribner’s in 1936 de- 
cided to change with 
the times. 

What happened 
was, in a manner of 
speaking, that Scribner’s discovered Amer- 
ica; the real America—not the dreamland. 
Under the direction of Harlan Logan, its 
editor for more than two years past, it 
has undertaken the policy of “examining 
life in the United States.” The articles, 
stories, and departments are all devoted 
to picturing American life as it exists—not 
criticizing, or defending, or satirizing, or 
covering up what goes on in the modern 
world, but vigorously ‘examining’ or re- 
porting it. The success of this new policy 
is seen in the fact that the magazine’s 
circulation has been growing swiftly of late 
and that the advertising income for 1938 
was 237 per cent above that of 1935 

Say the editors: “Scribner’s examines 
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(Reproduced by permission of Scribner's.) 


with fact, fiction, photographs, and art 

in order to be realistic, incisive, 
important, and interesting.”” Each number 
carries a half dozen articles dealing with 
present-day men and women who are doing 
things, conditions that exist, and personal 
experiences typical of life today. The fic- 
tion has the same realistic note, and there 
is a new departure—the 15,000-word novel, 
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which can be read through at a sitting, 
dramatically portraying America’s present, 
its past, or even guessing at its future. 

“Big names” are not preferred as against 
practical writers who tell facts squarely; 
and the writing style is highly modern— 
simple, direct, vivid, without being flashy or 
cheap. The new format is modernistic and 
attractive and Scribner’s is still a ‘‘quality” 
magazine, 

The late Charles Scribner, New York 
book seller and publisher, started a maga- 
zine as early as 1870, but the present 
Scribner’s was launched in 1887 under the 
editorship of E. L. Burlingame, son of the 
diplomat, Anson Burlingame. He remained 
editor for 27 years, publishing the work of 
such noted authors as Bret Harte, Henry 
James, George Meredith. Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Rudyard Kipling, Edith Whar- 
ton, William Dean Howells, and James G. 
Huneker; and the art of Howard Pyle 
Frederic Remington, Maxfield Parrish, Ar- 
thur Rackham, and many others 

Robert Bridges—not the English poet- 
laureate of the same name—was editor 
from 1914 to 1930, and Alfred Dashiell 
from 1930 to 1936. While such vital work 
as that of Ernest Hemingway, William 
Faulkner, and Thomas Wolfe appeared in 
this period, the magazine was in a bad way 
financially when, in 1936, an interesting 
thing occurred. 

A young English instructor at New York 
University had had his students study and 
analyze some 60 magazines, as a 
project. Hearing of this, certain publishers 
hired this instructor to analyze their mag- 
azines for them and tell them what was 
wrong. One of these was Scribner’s—and 
he became its editor. His name is Harlan 
Logan. He is both editor and half owner 
today, and the new policy is his brain child. 
Don Wharton is executive editor. 

A recent issue contained a career study 
of Pare Lorentz, who directed ‘‘The River” 
and other new federal government films; 
a true story by a man whose family was 
killed by a drunken driver; an article on 
the American Newspaper Guild; one by 
the wife of a ‘“trouble-shooter” on a 
power system; a vivid description of an 
airport; an article on kidnapping and the 
newspapers. Among the special features is 
a unique intelligence quiz, based entirely on 
questions about American life and current 
happenings 
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GET HIM BACK AGAIN? 


CARGILL CARTOON 











“THE HONORABLE DOOR IS STILL OPEN” 


BISHOP IN ST. LOUIS STAR-TIMES 


Background of Relations With Far 


Kast Given in Diplomatic History 


IVE million dollars for improving the 

landing facilities, deepening the harbor 
and building some new barracks on Guam 
a rocky mid-Pacific islet owned by the 
United States, might not seem anything to 
get excited about when one considers the 
proposed $1.300,000,000 plan for national 
defense. But when Chairman Vinson of 
the Naval Affairs Committee introduced a 
bill into the House last week, authorizing 
the $5,000,000 expenditure for Guam. there 
were columns of comment. In Tokyo, a 
naval official called it “an unfriendly g 
ture toward Japan . like placing a gun 
against a neighbor’s door,” and even our 
own newspapers quite generally spoke of 
it as a “fortification” of Guam; some 
approvingly, others critically. 

President Roosevelt pointed out that the 
improved landing facilities and 
harbor would be of use to peacetime com- 
merce. He said he approved the bill. But 
it was clear that the Vinson bill had hit 
a sore spot in international relations and 
that a background of trouble and tension 
was involved. 


s- 


_ 


deeper 


Background of Relations 


What that background is, is fully ex- 
plained by A. Whitney Griswold of Yale, 
in his new book, “The Far Eastern Policy 
of the United States” (New York. Har- 
court, Brace. $3.75.) Professor Griswold, 
who has carefully studied the voluminous 
diplomatic and private correspondence of 
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Do,” by 
1939, pp. 


“Knowing Not 
Stuart Lillico. 
23-25. 

Government censorship of the press prevents 
the Japanese people from knowing the real 
facts about the war with China. says this 
English correspondent for a Japanese-English 
newspaper. He tells of the network formed by 
the Allied News Agency covering nearly all 
Japanese news sources, which manages to con 
vince the nation through a policy of propa- 
ganda and censorship of press and radio that 
its cause in China is just and victory is within 
easy reach. 

“One More Peril for Youth,” by Henry 
Goddard Leach. Forum, January 1939, 
pp. 1-2. 

“For the first time our school children are 
now seriously menaced by the temptation ot 
narcotics,” says the editor of Forum in an 
editorial describing the dangers of marijuana- 
drugged cigarettes. He urges a nationwide 
drive to inform parents and school children of 
this danger and to cooperate with federal 
regulations about the growing and selling of 
the hemp plant that produces the drug 

“How to Stop Dictators,” by Stuart 
Chase. New Republic, January 25, 1939, 
pp. 331-333. 

If we do not want a dictator and a fascist 
state, this noted economist suggests, we must 
stop shouting about the blessings of our lib- 
erty and freedom and do something about 
the hungry millions in our midst. He _ be- 
lieves that our chief problem is to find a way 


What They 
Asia, January 








to stimulate business activity, reduce unem 
ployment, and permit Americans to buy back 
what they make without piling up too large 
a debt. He points to the monopoly investi- 
gation as one way in which we can work 
out inventions to redistribute the national in- 








come and save the people from turning to a 
“strong man” as the way out. 

“The Safety of France,” by Pertinax. 
Atlantic Monthly, January 1939, pp. 21- 
2%. 

The author of this article feels that France 
and Great Britain now occupy the same posi- 
tion, or worse, that they held before the 
World War. He concludes that they have 
thrown away every chance to win peace in 
Europe by diplomacy and that neither of 
them is “morally or materially fit to keep alive 
the Europe they themselves created.” 

“Labor’s Civil War,” by Louis Stark. 
Current History, January 1939, pp. 26-28. 

Tracing the development of the breach be 
tween the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions and the American Federation of Labor. 
this writer concludes that the civil war be- 
tween them may not be settled for many 
vears, in spite of the fact that a unified labor 
movement is more necessary now than in 
any other period in the nation’s history. He 
ee, two ways in which the civil war might 
end sooner: 1. If the President should decide 
to intervene, and 2. If some compromise can 
be worked out of the discussion of the Na 
tional Labor Relations Board in this session 
of Congress. 


the past 40 years, points out that the 
acquisition of the Philippines by the United 
States, in the Spanish War, was indeed a 
momentous act—a turning point in Ameri- 
can history. Yet we drifted into it without 
really meaning to, and largely because four 
men—Senator Lodge, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Captain Mahan, the “writing sailor,” and 
Senator Beveridge—believed this country 
should expand and acquire colonies as the 
European nations had done. Once in the 
race with them, we were involved in for- 
eign intrigue in the Orient. 

Our policy, Griswold shows, was peaceful 
and unselfish in theory. Its backbone was 
the territorial integrity of China, and the 
“open door,” or equal commercial oppor- 
tunity for all nations. But “T. R.” himself 


as early as 1907 wrote his secretary of 
war: “The Philippine Islands form our 
heel of Achilles,’ and the record shows 


how, time after time, in literally every 
emergency when a strong stand might have 
succeeded, the United States has been 
hampered by the weakness of the Philip- 
pines and has had to pull its punches. Be- 
cause of this, our influence in the Orient 
has been weak, and our efforts have 
“petered out against the alliances and secret 
ententes stemming from Europe.” 


Position of Philippines 
Che Orient 
ing pot. 


meanwhile has been a boil- 
England, Germany, France, and 
Russia jockeying for their “spheres of in- 
fluence”—Russia and Japan at war—Japan 
getting a free hand in Manchuria in return 
for the safety of the Philippines—Japan 
using the World War to extend her control 
further and further—Wilson’s hands tied 
at the Peace Conference because of this 
“Achilles heel”—through these and other 
episodes, as Professor Griswold points out, 
we have never been in a fully consistent 
position and have had to ‘‘dodge head-on 
collisions.” After the Four-Power and 
Nine-Power treaties, limiting the naval 
strength of Japan to three-fifths that of 
England or the United States, there was a 
decade or more of comparative quiet; but 
since Japan abrogated treaties in 
1936, and her armies invaded China, the 
involvement resulting from our presence 
in the Philippines has become dangerous 
indeed. There is the prospect that at any 
time we may have to defend them, or up- 
hold some treaty or national right growing 
out of their existence under our flag. 


those 


It is this which immediately sprang into 
people’s minds when a $5,000,000 outlay 
for improving Guam was proposed. This 
island, 1506 miles from Manila, and on 
the air route between Hawaii and the 
Philippines, is but 1200 miles from Japan 
That nation seems likely to put a warlike 
interpretation on anything we might do 
there. Perhaps President Roosevelt can 
convince Japan that we are not deepening 
that harbor as a submarine base. But the 
Far East is a storm center, and as Profes 
sor Griswold concludes, there is no reason 
to believe that we are running away from 
our Far Eastern destinies. The important 
thing, he believes, is that we should under- 
stand them. 
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THE CIVIL WAR HAS BROUGHT DESOLATION TO LARGE AREAS 


The Spanish War Reaches a 


was both rhythmic and unusually exciting 

The Spain of the tourist folders was the 
Spain of the past. Its libraries, universities, 
and museums spoke of former days when 
Madrid was the capital of a great empire 
rather than of the present. The Moorish 
blood and the Moorish architecture was a 
heritage from many centuries back. The 
ruling class in Spain likewise was a hold- 
over of feudal times. An army, top-heavy 
with officers, millions of poor peasants till- 
ing their land for the benefit of a small 
group of feudal landlords at the top of the 
social scale, and a worn-out royal family 
at the head of which was a king more in- 
terested in driving his sport cars and in 
racing than in governing his country well 
—these were the characteristics of the old 
Spain. 


Period of Changes 


In the beginning of the 1930's there was 
visible a definite movement in the lower 
ranks of Spain’s 24,000,000 people. In 
1931 King Alfonso was ousted in an easy 
and bloodless revolution. A democratic 
regime came into power and for a time 
introduced a few mild reforms. It was 
swept out in a conservative victory in 
1934, and then in again in 1936, when it em- 
barked upon a new series of more drastic 
reforms, involving the cutting up of the 
great landed estates and heavier taxes on 
the rich. This time the opponents of the 
liberal republican regime decided it was 
going too far in the radical direction. The 
officer caste, the landlords, some industri- 
alists, together with people of all classes 
who feared that the government was lead- 
ing the country toward communism, rallied 
around the banner of revolt, and in July 
1936, General Franco arrived in Spain at 
the head of Moorish troops and Legion- 
naires. The forces of the government re- 
sisted and the civil war was on. 

Hardly were the first shots fired when 
people the world over began to take sides, 
and it was the outside interests, and later 
interventions, which sowed the seeds which 
are now reaping such a frightening harvest 
in western Europe. Shortly after the war 
began some Italian planes were forced down 
in French territory on their way to Spain. 
That was the first hint of outside inter- 
vention in the Spanish conflict. On the 
side of the insurgents both Italy and Nazi 


Germany were intervening. Almost im- 
mediately Soviet Russia began sending 
planes, tanks, guns, and technical ad- 


visers to the loyalists, and the Spanish 
war quickly took on the aspects of an 
international struggle. Most military ob- 
servers, noting the steady advance of the 
insurgents, agree that their successes could 
not have been achieved without the help 
of Germany and Italy, nor could the loyal- 
ists have been able to stem the tide at the 
critical period of the war, in the fall of 
1936, without the aid received from the 
Soviet government. 

The fighting in Spain produced curious 
results in France and England. Although 


both of those countries found their inter- 
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seriously menaced by the growing 
power of Italy in Spain, they remained 
aloof. The conservatives in Britain feared 
that a victory for the lovalists would re- 
sult in a leftist, or radical, government, 
which, in its turn, would encourage the 
French radicals and then might seep across 
the channel and undermine _ traditional 
British conservatism. Thus London 
warned Paris not to go to the aid of the 
loyalists. The French government did from 
time to time allow a few supplies to trickle 
through, but in the end the French border 
was closed, even though many people in 
Britain and France demanded that their 
governments do something to check the 
march of fascism. Out of this confusion, 
the policy of nonintervention born 
and an elaborate machinery was set up 
called the Nonintervention Committee. 
However sincere the objectives of this 
committee may have been, in effect it was 
little more than what someone has called a 


ests 


was 


FINLEY FROM GRAPHIC FEATURES 


OF SPAIN 


Critical Stage 


“polite comedy.”’ Mussolini and Hitler at 
first denied they had sent any help to 
Spain, but later they boasted of it, par- 
ticularly Mussolini. The Nonintervention 
Committee failed to stop any of the Italian 
or German shipments. Although the So- 
viets later withdrew the help they had 
given the loyalists, the withdrawal was not 
the result of the nonintervention policy, 
but of trouble at home and threatened 
trouble with Germany and Japan. But the 
Nonintervention Committee did perform 
one serious function—it gave the British 
and French governments an excuse for re- 
fusing to send even their normal shipments 
of materials to loyalist Spain, 


Results of Policy 


Today, whether for good or bad, the 


fruits of this policy are being reaped. The 
fascist powers have aided Franco. The 
democratic powers, including the United 


States, have not only failed to aid the 


loyalists 





but in order to avoid becoming 
involved in the war, refused to sell them 
ome of the materials they could buy in 
peacetime, which they have the money 
for, and which they so desperately need. 
The loyalists have thus been placed in a 
critical position. 

With insurgent artillery almost within 
shelling distance of Barcelona and with the 
last line of defense in Catalonia crumbling, 
the end looks near. What of the future? 
What will happen in Spain after the Franco 
victory—if it comes? A few indications 
of internal policies have been given. Of 
course, no one can be certain, but it seems 
fairly clear that there will be a fascist 
form of government. 

3ut what of the international interests? 
Recently Mussolini told Prime Minister 
Chamberlain that at the close of the war, 
that is to say—when it ended in the 
Franco victory which he insisted upon— 
he would withdraw all his troops from 
Spain. Mr. Chamberlain was apparently 
satisfied, as were his French counterparts, 
M. Daladier and Georges Bonnet, notwith- 
standing the fact that Mussolini has al- 
ready broken his similar promises in the 
past, one after another without stint. 


German-Italian Interests 

Franco himself has also stated that Spain 
will be Spanish and only Spanish when he 
is victorious, But will it? Why have 
Italy and Germany given him so much 
help, so many men, and so much equip- 
ment? Many cynics ask: Does the history 
of recent years portray Hitler and Musso- 
lini as men who give something away for 
nothing? The conservative London Finan- 
cial News has estimated Italian expendi- 
tures in behalf of Franco at about $125,- 
000.000, and the Nazi expenditures at 
about $320,000,000. Present indications are 
that neither Italy nor Germany intends to 
give up anything they already have in 
Spain. And what they already have is 
impressive. 

Adolf Hitler not so long ago told an 
audience at Wurzberg, Germany, that he 
wanted a Franco victory because Germany 
needed Spanish iron ore. The Spanish iron 
ore mines in Spanish Morocco are now op- 

(Concluded on page 6, column 3) 


Communities Seek to Improve Health Standards 


bem AMERICAN OBSERVER believes that 
the young men and women in American 
high schools and colleges should do more 
than merely to read about public problems. 
They should take part in the solution of 
these problems. They should begin at once 
to perform the duties which citizenship in 
a democracy imposes. They should give 
active attention to the problems of their 
communities, 

One of the problems with which every 
town, city, or county is confronted is the 
problem of safeguarding the health of the 
people. It is important, therefore, that 
each citizen should study the methods in 
operation in his own community. The 
students in the schools and colleges should 
make a project of this and should find out 
how the health work is carried on. 

In order to direct attention to practices 
in health preservation which should be 
studied, we are reprinting a number of 
questions with the suggestion that the stu- 
dents of each class make it their business 
to find out the answers. These questions 
should be asked about your own town or 
city. They are taken from a pamphlet, 
“Know Your Town,” published by the 
National League of Women Voters, Wash- 
ington, D. C. This pamphlet, which sells 
for 10 cents, has sets of questions on a 
number of other local activities as well as 
health preservation. Here are the ques- 
tions on health: 

1. What person or board is responsible 
for public health in your community? What 
are the duties? 

2. Are the persons administering your 
health program selected on the basis of 
training and experience in the public health 
field? 

3. Do you have sufficient hospitals? How 
are these facilities made available ‘to per- 
sons unable to pay the cost of the service? 
How are services for such patients fi- 
nanced? 


own 


Do you have a group hospitaliza-- 


tion or health insurance plan in your city? 
4. Do you have a public health nursing 


service in your community? If so, how 
many such nurses do you have? Is this 
number adequate? 

5. Do you have clinics where persons 


of small means can get medical attention? 
If so, what types are they? How are they 
financed? Is the service free to patients? 

6. Is your water supply properly tested 
to insure its purity? 


7. Do you have meat and milk inspection 


in your community? Do you have in- 
spection of any other foods? 
8. Are the state laws and local ordi- 


nances relating to sanitation adequate? 
9. Do you have complete birth registra- 
tion under adequate laws requiring a 
report within three days after birth? Are 
the records of births and deaths properly 
kept? 
10. What is the total annual death rate? 





What is the death rate of infants of one 
year of age and under? What is the 
maternal death rate? 

11. What are the most important health 
problems in your community? 

12. What is being done about tubercu- 
losis control? 

13. Are quarantine regulations made and 
enforced? 

14. What occupational or industrial dis- 
eases are prevalent? What means are be- 
ing taken to prevent further cases? 

15. What do your laws say about vac- 
cination? Immunization against diphtheria? 

16. Do you have school nurses? Do you 
have medical and dental examination of 
school children? 

17. What is the total expenditure for 
public health in your community? The 
expenditure per capita? What federal aid 
is available to your state and community 
under the Social Security Act? 
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FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF HEALTH 


This trailer is used by the Indiana State Board of Health to take care of the dental needs of children in 
rural sections. 























WIDE WORLD 


THE FATHER OF BASKETBALL 


Back in 1891 Dr. James A. Naismith invented the game of basketball. 


He is shown here holding one of the original 


goals—a peach basket from which the game derived its name. 
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Relief Controversy 


Washington has been having a siege of win- 
ter weather lately, and no place in the city are 
the chilly blasts more biting than on Capitol 
Hill. As the senators and representatives step 
out of their warm office buildings into the 
cold breeze and onto the icy streets, perhaps 
they realize more vividly the plight of the 
millions of needy families in the United States 
—living in drafty houses, without enough 
money for sufficient fuel, food, medicine, and 
clothing. 

Perhaps the weather has had something to 
do with the recent actions of Congress, for 
the legislators have been debating the problem 
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WPA’S NEW HEADMAN 


Colonel F. C. Harrington is opposed to any cut in emer- 
gency relief appropriations. 


created by these needy families. When Con- 
gress convened, President Roosevelt asked 
it to appropriate $875,000,000 to carry the 
WPA through until July 1. The House of 
Representatives, which considered the matter 
first, slashed the amount to $725,000,000. 
Times are getting better, it was argued; more 
jobs are opening up; the WPA does not need 
to support so many people. 

A Senate committee approved the House’s 
action in reducing the amount. As we go to 
press, the question is before the Senate it- 
self. There is a sizable group of senators 
which agrees with the House that no more 
than $725,000,000 is needed. But sentiment 
for approving the full amount asked by the 
President is growing. Col. F. C. Harrington, 
head of the WPA, has told Congress that 
400,000 men and women, representing that 
many families, would have to be dropped from 
the relief rolls within the next six weeks un- 
less the full amount is appropriated. The 
President has estimated that a million per- 
sons would have to be dropped by June 1 
(at present, the WPA is carrying slightly more 
than three million). The CIO and the A. F. 
of L. have forgotten their differences long 
enough to unite in urging the members of 
Congress not to cut relief expenditures at this 
time. 

However, this preliminary skirmish over 
relief is not of great importance, although it is 
certainly serious for those who will be dropped 
by the WPA if the reduction is made. As 
Walter Lippmann wrote in a recent column: 


Except as a symbolic gesture of distrust for 
rhe existing relief arrangement, the action of the 
House in reducing the deficiency appropriation 
for relief is of no importance. To save $150,- 
000.000 in an expenditure of $9,500,000,000 brings 
us no nearer in fact, nor even in theory, to an 
enduring solution of the problem. It will do 
nothing for the national credit, nothing for the 
taxpayer, and it will probably inflict severe suf- 
fering and anxiety upon many thousands of 
families. 

Mr. Lippmann goes on to say that “as a 
nation we do not fully understand this prob- 
lem, and no one in public life really knows 
as yet what to do about it... . : All of us are 
groping.” The real problem of relief will 
not be tackled until sometime in the spring, 
when Congress considers the system of relief. 


Tax Exemplions 


One of the most famous Supreme Court 
decisions ever made was that handed down in 
1803 by Chief Justice Marshall in the Mar- 
bury vs. Madison case. The decision ruled 
that a state could not tax an instrument of 
the federal government. On the basis of that 
decision, states have never been able to tax 
the salaries of persons working for the federal 
government, or the income from federal bonds. 
Likewise, the federal government has never 
been able to tax the salaries of state and local 
employees, or the income from state and local 
bonds. 

That means that 3,500,000 persons in the 
United States are exempt from either state or 
federal income tax, and that either state or 
federal tax is not paid on $50,000,000,000 
worth of bonds. Many high government offi- 
cials have condemned this immunity from 
taxation; they argue that government em- 
ployees and persons who own government 
bonds can and should pay the same taxes as 
persons working for private firms and owning 
the bonds of private companies. Last May 
President Roosevelt asked Congress to pass 
a “short and simple” statute doing away with 
immunity from taxation. Unlike many au- 
thorities, he does not believe that a con- 
stitutional amendment is necessary on the 
point. He believes that the Supreme Court 
will uphold such a law, reversing a long line 
of past decisions. 


The President revived the question recently 
when he sent another message to Congress, 
urging that something be done immediately 
to make it possible for local and federal taxes 
to be levied on all income. 


Bashethall History 


More American people pay admission to 
watch basketball games each year than they 
do to watch any other sporting event. And 
yet this is 2 comparatively new sport. It was 
originated in 1891 by James A. Naismith, who 
then lived in Springfield, Massachusetts. He 
was an instructor at the Y. M.C. A. College, 
and had a class of men who wanted a new 
game to play. So he concocted the idea of 
hanging two peach baskets on opposite walls 
of the gymnasium. Giving a soccer ball to 
the 18 men who were divided into two teams, 
he explained the simple rules which he had 
devised. Whenever one of the players made 
a goal, it was necessary to climb a ladder up 
to the basket and remove the ball. 

In 1936, basketball players and fans all 
over the nation collected a fund of money 
to send Dr. Naismith to the Olympic Games 
in Berlin. There, for the first time, basket- 
ball was added to the list of Olympic sports. 
A team from the United States easily won 
the championship. 


Across the Atlantic 


Last week THE AMERICAN OBSERVER re- 
ported that the British Imperial Airways in- 
tends to start transatlantic air-mail service 
in June. Now it appears that American planes 
will be carrying mail between the United 
States and Europe by the middle of March. 
However, they will not use the northern route, 
through Newfoundland and Ireland. They 
will follow the southern route, stopping at 
the Azores Islands in the mid-Atlantic on their 
way to France. An agreement has been ne- 
gotiated with Portugal permitting American 
planes to land on the islands, and with France 
to land there. Two American lines, Pan 
American Airways and the American Export 
Lines, are interested in setting up transatlantic 
service. The former, which is building six 
huge Atlantic Clippers, is thought to be 
about ready to begin operations. 

The arrangement with France came as some- 
what of a surprise. For some time the United 
States had been trying to reach an agreement 
with England to use the northern route. But 
no progress could be made. Some say that 
the British preferred to get their own air-mail 
service running before they allowed American 
planes to use the route. 


Static-less Radio 


Static—that frying, grinding, popping, whis- 
tling noise which has plagued radio listeners 
since the earliest days of that remarkable 
invention—may soon be eliminated entirely 
by a system of broadcasting invented by 
Major Edwin H. Armstrong, professor of 
electrical engineering at Columbia University. 
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DEFENSE BASES FOR THE 
This is how the United States will be fortified conian giteck if recommendations of the U. S. Naval Board are 
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ollowed. 


Only an expert radio engineer can understand 
the principles of Major Armstrong’s system, 
which he calls “frequency modulation.” bur 
those who have heard broadcasts using it sav 
that listeners will have no trouble differentiay. 
ing between it and the present system, know 
as “amplitude modulation.” 

Station W2XMN, located near Alpine, New 
Jersey, will begin to operate in a few month 
on the frequency-modulation system. Regeiy. 
ing sets now in use will not pick up its broad. 
casts, although a special circuit installed op 





THE UNITE 

Photographs of the Senate in session have been barred iy 
use of flash bulbs. It has now become possible, ho 

Permitted. its 


a present-day set will enable it to pick 
broadcasts of both types. General Electric } 
Company is already turning out receiving sets 
which will receive both types of broadcasts. 

The frequency-modulation system of broad- 
casting operates on ultra-short-wave lengths. 
If it proves practical, there will be room for 
about 1,500 stations within the broadcasting 
spectrum, 


Drive on Paralysis 


The high point of the nation’s campaign 
against infantile paralysis comes each year on 
January 30, President Roosevelt’s birthday. 
Tonight, in hundreds of cities and towns all 
over the country, crowds will gather at “Birth- 
day Balls,” the proceeds from which will be 
used to fight the disease of which the Pres- 
dent himself was a victim. For days, mail 
trucks have been hauling sacks of envelopes 
to the White House; within each of the en- f 
velopes there has been a dime—someone’ 
contribution to the “march of dimes” which | 
is another part of the battle against infantile 
paralysis, ) 

The first Birthday Balls were held in 1934; 
at that time, more than a million dollars wa 
raised to fight infantile paralysis. The money 
derived from the Balls and the “march 
dimes” this year will be divided between the 
local communities and the National Fount 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, founded by Pres 
dent Roosevelt. It is used to assist those who 
have been crippled by infantile paralysis, t° 
give aid during epidemics of paralysis, to f | 
nance research on the cause and cure of the 
disease, and to provide better hospital facil § 
ties for victims of it, 


Defense Bases 


Last week on this page we mentioned the) 
proposal of a board of naval officials to fortify § 
the island of Guam, located in the westeM) 
Pacific, and the controversy which this reg 
ommendation provoked. It was said by ?] 
ponents of the plan that such an act would be§ 
regarded as provocative by Japan. The dis 
cussion over Guam has somewhat obscured tht 
fact that the same proposal suggested |! 
other points as naval bases. 

Only three of these points are located # 
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he eastern seaboard—one at San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, and the other two in Florida, at Jack- 
sonville and Pensacola. The other eight lie 
-. the Pacific, at Pearl Harbor and Kaneohe 
Bay in the Hawaiian Islands; on Johnson, 
palmyra, Midway, and Wake Islands; and 
on Kodiak Island and at Sitka in the Alaskan 
region. These last two may seem off the 
beaten track when viewed on an ordinary 
map, but actually they lie closer to the main 
shipping lines in the Pacific than do the other 
proposed bases. 
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past chiefly because of the objections of senators to the 
toke indoor pictures without flash bulbs. 
be photographed. 


The Senate recently 


The map on page 4 shows naval and air 
bases, already established or proposed. Con- 
gress is now considering a bill to appropriate 
$21,000,000 for the 12 new bases which have 
been suggested. 








FOREIGN 
Fear Over Europe 


The lot of the men and women who report 
to American readers on developments abroad 
is not, these days, a very happy one. One 
likes to think that things are not so bad as 
they look. One is perhaps inclined to say 
so. It is no more pleasant to write than it 
is to read—over and over again—that there 
is no peace in Europe, and that there is little 
prospect for it yet in sight. But while re- 
porting this news may be unpleasant, to 
ignore it or to play it down would be to adopt 
a Pollyanna attitude. The foreign writer tak- 
Ing a hasty glance abroad, last week, might 
wish he were the legendary ostrich who could 
bury his head in the sand and tell himself that 
everything was all right. For Europe last 
week presented a dismal picture. The initia- 
tive remained, as before, entirely in the hands 
of the dictators who were free to choose the 
time and place for whatever action they wish 
to take. In France and England and in the 
neutral states, the governments and peoples 
were waiting, 


Britain Prepares 

In Great Britain, according to Joseph Dris- 
coll of the New York Herald-Tribune “prepara- 
tions for the next war and speculation as to 
Its starting date have become rather feverish 

. almost to the point of hysteria.” The 
trenches dug through London parks last fall 
still remain, although crumbling and filled 
with muddy water. The 40,000,000 gas masks 
that were distributed are rotting away on 
shelves and in cellars. Many were thrown 
out with the garbage. All Britain is being 
geared to rearmament. Her export trade is, 
like Germany’s, falling away and her reserve 























Abroad 
and Thinhing 


stocks are dwindling. Of the millions of 
pounds being spent by the government, little 
is going into such things as slum clearance, 
rehabilitation of the depressed areas. Most 
of the money is going into rearmament, but 
there is a great deal of difference of opinion 
as to the progress of rearmament. 


British Rearmament 


London is filled with the most alarming 
rumors, and the government is proceeding with 
the greatest of difficulty. Aircraft deliveries 
have been unsatisfactory, and the quality of 
what has been produced has been seriously 
questioned. The people of England have been 
warned to set aside reserve stocks of canned 
foods, and to keep a reserve supply of boiled 
drinking water. Twenty million ration cards 
have been printed, and an equal number are 
coming off the presses. Preparations are be- 
ing made to construct 4,000,000 steel huts as 
bomb shelters. Objections to these on the 
ground that they would be of little value have 
been greeted by the government with the 
observation that “war may come before big 
underground shelters can be constructed.” 
Plans to remove several million children from 
the crowded slum areas of London to the 
security of the many spacious British country 
homes have been met by the wealthy owners 
of these homes with frigid disapproval. Un- 
willing to alienate these people, the govern- 
ment is now planning to build barracks for the 
children. 

Today, the 30th of January, Hitler will speak 
before the Reichstag in Berlin. Everywhere 
it is felt that he will have something very 
important to say. There is now a general 
belief that he will turn west, not east, and 
make some harsh demands on France and Eng- 
land. This speech is being awaited in England 
with a sort of dull fear. Only a year ago the 
wealthy British conservatives were saying, 
“We need Hitler to stop Bolshevism.” Then 
came Austria, Czechoslovakia, the press at- 
tacks, and the attacks on the Jews. Now 
they smile feebly, placing their hopes in ap- 
peasement and say, “Well, perhaps everything 
will be all right.” Perhaps it will. Who 
knows? 


Italian Activities 


Italy’s activities last week included another 
warning to France to keep hands off Spain 
and to refrain from giving any aid whatever 
to the hard-pressed loyalists; a reported ship- 
ment of five new shiploads of war materials to 
Franco (see page 1); and a visit by Count 
Ciano to Belgrade where, by offering the 
government of Yugoslavia a substantial com- 
mercial credit, he was able to bring that 
country into the Rome-Berlin axis. It is now 
believed that Yugoslavia is ready to sign a 
nonaggression pact with her old enemy, Hun- 
gary. 


Nazi Economics 
It was in Germany, however, that the most 
important developments took place. Reports 
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THE VILLAGE OF ACARAHY, A PACK-TRAIN TERMINUS IN BRAZIL 


were published giving figures on Germany’s 
commerce for the year 1938. These figures 
revealed an alarming trade deficit of 432,400,- 
000 marks, or about $172,960,000 as opposed 
to a credit balance on the preceding year of 
413,000,000 marks. This meant that, in spite 
of the Nazis’ substitution of a streamlined 
barter system for more conservative methods 
of buying and selling abroad, Germany’s eco- 
nomic system was slipping and that German 
economy had reached and exceeded its ca- 
pacity to purchase much-needed materials 
abroad by exporting her own manufactured 
goods. 

On the heels of the publication of these 
figures, Hitler abruptly removed Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, Germany’s financial wizard and crea- 
tor of the Nazi barter system, from his post 
as president of the powerful central bank of 
Germany, the Reichsbank. Two of Dr. 
Schacht’s fellow directors were also removed. 
Since Dr. Schacht was one of the last and 
strongest of the moderate influences in high 
German circles, his removal was regarded with 
foreboding abroad. This was particularly so 
since the man who replaced him, Dr. Walther 
Funk, is one of the Nazi radicals. The reason 
given to the German people for this change— 
that Dr. Funk was minister of economics, and 
that Hitler wished to combine the two offices— 
probably satisfied those who did not remember 
that a little more than a year ago, both offices 
were occupied by Dr. Schacht. 

In the meantime, Nazi feelings toward the 
United States took a curious turn. In a front- 
page editorial of the great Berlin daily, 
Voelkischer Beobachter, Propaganda Minister 
Goebbels called upon the United States to 
try to appear cultured and to strive to master 
the more elementary principles of interna- 
tional good behavior. 


German Rearmament 


Also of a disquieting nature was the Nazi 
intensification of war preparations. A cruiser 
was launched which, although the British had 
been told it would carry only 6-inch guns, 
actually carried guns of a much larger caliber. 
In response to a British inquiry, Berlin re- 
plied flatly that Hitler was determined to 
achieve parity with Great Britain in sub- 
marines. A huge army reserve was established 
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A LITTLE MAN IN NONE-TOO-PLEASANT COMPANY 


by a decree ordering all men over 17 years of 
age to take “physical exercise’ under the 
direction of the Brown-shirt Storm Troops, 
which constitute the spearhead of the Nazi 
party. By this decree, all men in Germany 
have been brought directly under the party 
control and all military institutions have been 
merged with the party. 


Good Neighlor and Brazil 


Probably the most important development 
in relations between the United States and 
Latin America since the Lima Conference 
is the strengthening of the ties between the 
United States and Brazil. It is important be- 
cause Brazil is, in area and population, the 
largest country in South America. It cuts 
a wide path from the Atlantic Ocean west 
across the continent at its widest part to the 
Andes—almost the Pacific. With its large 
population (41,560,000), its vast area, and its 
expanding development of resources, Brazil 
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IN AND OUT 


The radical Dr. Walther Funk (left) has replaced the 
more conservative Dr. Hjalmar Schacht as president of 
the German Reichsbank. 


exerts considerable influence upon the small 
countries bordering it, for all but two of the 
South American republics share a common 
border with Brazil, as do French, Dutch, and 
British Guianas. 

Two weeks ago President Roosevelt invited 
Oswaldo Aranha, foreign minister of Brazil, 
to come to Washington for a series of talks 
on United States and Brazilian relations—an 
invitation that was gladly accepted. The sub- 
ject for the Washington discussions has not 
yet been announced, but it is believed to in- 
volve, among other things, the granting of 
credits to facilitate trade between the two 
large republics. The fact that Mr. Aranha 
formerly served as ambassador to the United 
States, where he enjoyed considerable popu- 
larity, and was known as an admirer of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and some of the New Deal 
institutions, gives some justification to the 
belief that the two men will be able to meet 
on common ground. 

A week later it was announced that Brazil 
had agreed on the advisability of holding a 
cotton price conference at the United States’ 
suggestion, to which other large cotton-growing 
countries of the world will be invited. Al- 
though Brazil does not produce much cotton 
as yet, her production is rapidly expanding. 
Both President Roosevelt and Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace favor such a conference. 
Egypt responded favorably, but India and 
Japanese-controlled Manchoukuo greeted the 
suggestion coolly. 
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Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 

















The Long Struggle Against the Spoils System 


ROM the earliest days of our national 

history and the development of political 
parties, the so-called ‘“‘spoils system” has 
played a dominant role in making appoint- 
ments to government positions, whether 
in the federal government, or in the states 
and localities. The practice of rewarding 
supporters of particular candidates by plac- 
ing them on the public payroll is as old 
as our history. Even Washington and 
Adams “never know- 
ingly appointed a 
member of the op- 
position to office,” 
according to the his- 
torians Morison and 
Commager. 

When Thomas Jef- 
ferson came to power, 
he found practically 
all the federal offices 
filled with Federalists, 
members of the op- 
position party. He 
complained that government officers sel- 
dom die and never resign and thus it be- 
came necessary to replace Federalists with 
members of his own party. Despite the 
fact, therefore, that the spoils system is 
usually attributed to Andrew Jackson, the 
idea that “‘to the victors belong the spoils” 
was given effect by his predecessors. 
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The Spoils System 

The first master spoilsman in our history, 
however, was Andrew Jackson, who made 
it one of his avowed objectives to ‘‘cleanse 
the Augean stables” of all his political 
foes that he could possibly turn out. 
Everyone who was suspected of having 
supported John Quincy Adams was dis- 
charged from office, and many others too, 
in order to make room for the hungry 
Jackson men. A large proportion of these 
appointees had no other qualification to 
recommend them except that they had been 
loyal supporters of the party. The spoils 
precedent became firmly entrenched, and it 
was more than half a century before ef- 
fective action was taken against the system. 

From Jackson on, every change of 
administration in Washington brought a 
mad scramble for positions as postmasters, 
collectors of customs, judges, surveyors, 
clerks, and dozens of other posts in the 
federal service. One who was not a loyal 
party worker did not need to waste his time 
seeking such a position, however well 
trained he might be. Fitness had little 
to do with the appointment; service to the 
party was the acid test. Those who were 
successful in landing the jobs were as- 
sessed a percentage of their salary to 
fill the party coffers. Corruption and in- 
efficiency among federal officeholders were 
widespread. 

So distasteful had the 


spoils system 


become and so shocking were its abuses, 
that a movement was launched shortly 
after the Civil War to reform the entire 
system, replacing the spoils method of 
making appointments by one based upon 
merit as shown by performance in com- 
petitive examination. The civil-service-re- 
form movement became particularly mil- 
itant at the time of the Grant administra- 
tion. In 1871, they succeeded in pushing 
through Congress a law authorizing the 
President to appoint a commission to make 


reforms. The report was duly made, but 
Grant and Congress ignored the recom- 
mendations. 


Reform Movement Gains 

Although reforms were delayed for the 
time being, the movement itself did not 
die. Every session of Congress was con- 
fronted by recommendations to eliminate 
the spoils system. Popular support was 
obtained through the efforts of leading 
citizens in various parts of the country. 
President Hayes was a sincere friend of the 
reform movement and undertook to re- 
move the evil; in fact, he did clean up 
many of the abuses which had existed. He 
declared that no assessments should be 
made among government workers and that 
officeholders should not be allowed to take 
part in the management of political cam- 
paigns. He removed certain men from 
office because of their spoils activities. 

Perhaps the greatest impetus to the 
movement was the assassination of Presi- 
dent Garfield by a disappointed office- 
seeker. Contrary to expectations, Presi- 
dent Arthur, who had previously been a 
friend of the machine politicians, lent his 
support to the movement for reform, and 
the Pendleton Civil Service Act was placed 
on the statute books by an overwhelming 
majority in both houses of Congress. The 
Pendleton Act of 1883 created a Civil 
Service Commission, established a set of 
rules for appointments, including the com- 
petitive examinations, prohibited the as- 
sessment of officeholders. About 12 per 
cent of the total number of federal work- 
ers came under the provisions of the act. 

This civil service law not only immedi- 
ately placed some 14,000 federal workers 
“under civil service’; it authorized the 
President to extend the requirements for 
appointments to other branches of the 
service. Practically every President has 
made extensions. As explained elsewhere 
in this issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 
they have “blanketed” workers in various 
agencies “under civil service.” By the 
turn of the century, about 100,000 of the 
government’s workers were under classified 
civil service. By 1936, the number had 
increased to nearly half a million, and now 
about 80,000 additional workers are to 
come under the classified service. 


All Europe Concerned as Civil 
War in Spain Nears New Crisis 


( Concluded 


erated almost entirely by the German firm 
of Hisma-Rowak, which has in the 
year been shipping iron ore to Hamburg at 
the rate of about 130,000 tons per month 
as compared to a total output of 70,000 
tons per month before the war 
Likewise Germany is getting a large por- 
tion of the increased output of the iron 
mines around Bilbao formerly belonging to 
British interests. In other parts of Spain 
they have gained control of the civil aero- 
dromes, of tobacco factories, and nearly all 
the lines of communication, such as tele- 
phones. 
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An Uncertain Future 

The Italians have been commercially al- 
most as active. Imports of iron ore from 
Spain have risen from 33,000 tons in 1936 
to 180,000 in 1937. In the same period 
imports of scrap iron shot up from 
327.000 tons to 500,000, and manganese 
from 23,000 to 75,000 tons. The great 
Italian industrialists of Milan, who origi- 
nally backed Mussolini’s fascist movement, 
are apparently enjoying great profits in 
exploiting Franco Spain. 

Will the Italians and Germans volun- 
tarily give up these advantages if Franco 
wins? Can Franco put them out even if 
he wants to? There have been no devel- 
opments as yet to justify such a belief. 
Even from France and England come in- 
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dications that the democratic powers do 
not expect any such withdrawal. In Lon- 
don it is expected that the question of who 
is to have what in Spain will be decided 
by a four-power parley similar to the Mu- 
nich conference. This seems to be the 
most prevalent idea circulating in Europe 
today. It is greeted with dismay by Span- 
ish loyalists who remember that the Mu- 
nich agreement resulted in complete capitu- 
lation by France and England to all 
Hitler's demands, and the sacrifice of the 
Czechs. England and France are now 
much weaker than before Munich, and the 
fascist powers correspondingly stronger. 
Are France and England going to stand up 
now where they yielded before? 

A victory for Franco followed by a vic- 
tory for Mussolini offers a dark future for 
England and France. The British fortifi- 
cations at Gibraltar, menaced from the 
rear by a hostile Spain, will no longer be 
effective, although the British feel they 
can persuade Mussolini not to disturb 
their position at Gibraltar. The British 
life-line of empire will be dominated by 
taly in the western and central Mediter- 
ranean and through a chain of bases stretch- 
ing from Italy to Sardinia to the Spanish 
Balearic Islands to the coast of Spain, 
Mussolini will be able to build a barrier 
capable of closing France’s one vital 
route to North Africa. 
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HIS week we shall consider some of 

the problems of the girl student who 
does good enough work but who is not par- 
ticularly interested in any special subject, 
who has no preference for a vocation, and 
who, in fact, is turning over in her mind the 
question of whether it is necessary that she 
prepare for any kind of occupation. She 
thinks it quite likely that she will be 
married after a few years, in which case 
she assumes that she will not need to be 
employed; and so she has no great enthusi- 
asm about preparing for a vocation which 
she may not enter at all or which at most 
will probably be but temporary. 

It is true that this girl will probably 
marry after a while, but we advise her to 
forget it for the time and to go 
ahead preparing for life as if she were to 
meet its vocational problems alone. There 
are several reasons why we give this advice. 
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“Your Children and Their 
Angeles City Schools.) 


(From an illustration in 


Schools,” courtesy Los 
In the first place, the girl’s schoolwork 
will mean more to her if she has a definite 
motive behind it. Of course, she may have 
a motive other than the vocational. It is 
well for every person, boy or girl, to con- 
sider education as something more than vo- 
cational preparation. One seeks to become 
educated in order that he may know more 
about life and its experiences, that he 
may have broader horizons, that he may 
read more widely and think more deeply 
and have a greater range of artistic appre- 
ciations. This motive for pursuing an edu- 
cation holds just as truly for a girl if she 
is going to be married as if she is not. But 
in addition to all this, it is a good thing to 
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specialize in some particular field and at- 
tain skill at it 

It is a good thing to do this not only to 
give motive to work but in order that one 
may be more independent. After all, the 
girl student whom we have in mind may 
not marry. If such is the case, she will 
probably be obliged to make her living. If 
she does marry, her husband may for some 
years find it difficult to make an adequate 
living and she may wish to assist. He 
may be making his way upward in some 
business and the early years may not fur- 
nish him a large income. He may wish to 
go on at college or university work for a 
while, or he may become ill or incapaci- 
tated. And the death of a partner is always 
a possibility. There are many circum- 
stances under which the married woman 
may find it desirable to have a job, and 
since she may find it desirable or necessary 
to work it is a good thing for her to be as 
well prepared as possible to succeed in 
some field. 

For what may a girl prepare? What 
occupations are open to women? In pre- 
vious issues of this paper we have men- 
tioned a number of such occupations. We 
do not have space this week to discuss any 
of these possibilities, but we shall enumer- 
ate a few. A girl may train for business, 
may be a typist, a stenographer, or better 
still, a secretary. She may work as clerk, 
working with office machines; or she may 
be a salesgirl, in which case she may rise 
to the head of a sales department in a 
store or may become a buyer of merchan- 
dise. She may become a nurse, a dental 
hygienist, a dietitian, or doctor’s or den- 
tist’s assistant. She may go into journal- 
ism, though the number of opportunities 
for the woman journalist are somewhat 


limited. She may become a teacher or 
librarian. Very many take up such work 
as that. She may become a beautician, a 


musician, an artist, an interior decorator. 
These are but a few of a considerable 
number of vocations which might be con- 
sidered. 


(For further information and for ref- 
erences on the fields mentioned here, see 
“The Promise of Tomorrow,” by Walter 
E. Myer and Clay Coss, Washington, D. C., 
Civic Education Service—$2.50.) 
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O single business firm in the United 
N States hires so many people as does 
the executive branch of the federal gov- 
ernment. Approximately 885,000 men and 
women—stenographers, chemists, file 
clerks, elevator operators, foresters, cooks, 
lawyers, teachers, and so on through the 
whole range of vocations—get their pay 
checks from the federal government. 

About three-fifths of these persons are 
hired through the Civil Service Commis- 
sion The Commission itself has three 
members, and at its head is Harry B. 
Mitchell. Mr. Mitchell was born in a little 
town on the east coast of Scotland, but 
he was brought to the United States when 
he was nine years old. His parents settled 
in Minnesota. After 
graduating from high 
school, young Harry 
went into a print 
shop. That was before 
linotype machines 
were in use, and he 
learned to set type 
by hand. For a num- 
ber of years Mr. 
Mitchell worked as a 
printer, as newspaper 
editor and publisher. 
In 1918 he left the 
publishing industry and went into the live- 
stock and dairy business. He became in- 
terested in politics, also, and served as 
mayor of Great Falls, Minnesota, for 
three terms. 

When President Roosevelt was inau- 
gurated in 1933, he asked Mr. Mitchell 
to head the huge employment bureau which 
is the Civil Service Commission. As the 
number of people who are employed by 
the Commission increases, and as interest 
in civil service grows, that position is be- 
coming constantly more important. 
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HARRY B. MITCHELL 


EPRESENTATIVE Robert Ramspeck 

of Georgia has championed the cause 
of civil service reform since he came to 
Washington in 1929 as a member of Con- 
gress. The bill which is now before the 
House of Representatives to extend the 
control of the Civil Service Commission 
over practically all government positions 
with the exception of administrative offices, 
bears his name. This bill affects positions 
over which the President has no authority, 
and hence were not included in his recent 
executive order concerning civil service 
(see page 1). He has been influential 
in bringing about the victories which civil 
service has won in the past decade. 

The 49-year-old Georgian knows gov- 
ernment service thoroughly. He has been 
a government employee himself. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Representative Ramspeck 
crowded a great many vocations into the 
years between 1907, when he became deputy 
clerk of Georgia’s superior court, and 1929. 
He served as chief clerk in the House of 
Representatives post 
office one year; he 
was secretary to Con- 
gressman William S. 
Howard for dne year; 
he was secretary of 
the Chamber of Com- 
merce in Decatur, 
Georgia, for one year; 
he was a deputy 
United States mar- 
shal for five years; 
he sold insurance and 
real estate for two 
years; he worked on a newspaper for a 
year; he was city attorney in Decatur for 
three years, and he practiced law there 
for two years. 
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NE of the most interesting books to 


come off the presses in recent 
months is “Behind the Ballots’ (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace. $3), a story 


of practical politics during the Roosevelt 
administration written by the Democrats’ 
head politician, James A. Farley. Mr. 
Farley is at present postmaster general 
of the United States and chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. He 








earned the first 
in the second. 

“Big Jim” Farley (he is six feet, two 
inches tall, and weighs more than 200 
pounds) has always been intensely inter- 
ested in politics. He was born in Stony 
Point, New York, a little town not far 
from New York City, about 50 years ago. 
There his principal claims to fame were 
that he played first base on the ball team, 
and that he was elected town clerk. In 
1923 he won a seat in the state legislature, 
but that was as far as he went in elective 
offices. After that, he concentrated on 
getting other men elected to office, and 
with a great deal of success. 

His career really began when he set out 
to make Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, then gov- 
ernor of New York, 
President of the 
United States. No 
one knows how many 
letters he wrote, how 
many people he saw, 


position by his success 


how many miles he 
traveled in helping to 
get Mr. Roosevelt 


nominated and 
elected. It is said 
that he knows more 
people by their first names than anyone 
else in the country, and that he writes from 
300 to 1,000 letters a day. He travels a 
great deal, and he sees scores of visitors 
while in Washington. 

Mr. Farley readily admits that politics 
is his profession. He has studied it for 
years, and is a master hand at getting 
votes. He is intensely loyal to the Demo- 
cratic party and to President Roosevelt. 
Occasionally those two loyalties conflict. 

Regularly Washington hears that the 
President and his smiling, baldheaded 
campaign manager have had a_ serious 
falling-out, and that the latter has deserted 
Mr. Roosevelt. But thus far those stories 
have been nothing but gossip. Every now 
and then, also, there are reports that 
Mr. Farley is about to give up the post- 
master generalship to take a position in 
private business. Mr. Farley may leave 
the cabinet if a tempting offer is made to 
him, but he would undoubtedly remain 
active in the Democratic party. 

Because of his position at the head of 
the Democratic machine, Mr. Farley has 
a tremendous influence in his party. That 
influence will be particularly noticeable 
when the Democrats choose their presi- 
dential candidate for the 1940 election. 
What “Big Jim” says and does between 
now and the Democratic convention, to 
be held in about a year and a half, will 
carry much weight. 
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UAN NEGRIN, premier of loyalist 
Spain, has at least two things in com- 
mon with his principal enemy, Insurgent 
Generalissimo Fran- 
Franco—he is 
neither a good public 
speaker, nor does he 
enjoy any great pop- 
ularity with the 
masses. But in other 
respects he_ differs 
rather sharply. A 
rather heavily built 
man with thinning 
hair and thick-rim- 
med spectacles, he is 
primarily a_ scholar, 
soldier. He is considered to be 
more a mediator than a dictator, and more 
a thoughtful economist than a crusading 
nationalist. 

The fact that he attended school in 
Italy and Germany may have something 
to do with the difference between Negrin 
and most Spanish politicians. He _ is 
more cosmopolitan and European in out- 
look than are his associates and his in- 
surgent enemies. His schooling outside 
of Spain gave him command of French, 
English, and German, and an understanding 
of Russian. As one of the youngest college 
professors in Spain, he was widely known 
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JUAN NEGRIN 


not a 


as a physiologist while still a young man, 
but a flair for economics and _ finance, 
combined with a remarkable capacity for 
business and organization, pushed him into 
the turbulent Spanish political arena where 
he adopted the cause of liberalism and 
democracy against the feudal regime of the 
old kingdom. 

Since the civil war broke out in 1936, 
Negrin has been one of the most active 
workers on the loyalist side of the lines. 
In the Sierra Mountains he organized a 
militia and directed its campaigns. Later 
he became minister of finance, and finally, 
in the spring of 1937, premier. For some 
time, Negrin felt that he could be most 
useful in Geneva, trying to get some help 
from the democratic powers to offset the 
huge quantities of war materials sent to 
Franco by Italy and Germany. But today 
he has apparently given up such thought 
and is remaining in Barcelona to direct 
the defense of the loyalist capital, now 
besieged by the insurgents. 


AST week Mussolini’s son-in-law and 
foreign minister, Count Ciano, traveled 
across the narrow Adriatic Sea to Yugo- 
slavia on a visit designed to bring Yugo- 
slavia into the Italian orbit and make of 
its capital, Belgrade, the seat of Italian 
expansionist activities in southeastern Eu- 
rope. Count Ciano’s host in Belgrade was 
Milan Stoyadinovich, the premier and 
recognized strong man of the Yugoslav 
kingdom. 
Born in Serbia in 1888, the son of a 
supreme court judge, Milan Stoyadino- 
vich received the major part of his educa- 





tion in Germany. From school he went 
directly into government service, first as 
financial attache in Paris, then in London, 
and later as a censor at home. 


It was during the World War that he 
first distinguished himself. When Germany 
invaded Serbia and pushed quickly to 
Belgrade, he was then attached to the 
finance ministry and was instrumental in 
moving the contents of the depleted treas- 
ury out of Serbia and, 
by a small boat, out 
to the island of Corfu, 
where remnants of 
the Serbian govern- 
ment collected and 
stayed until the close 
of the war. 

From 1922 to 1926 
he held the office of 
minister of finance, 
after which political 
circumstances com- 
pelled him to remain 
quiet until 1935, when 
he became premier. Stoyadinovich is a big 
man, forceful in his gestures and manner 
of speaking, whose chief recreations are 
boxing and hunting. He is more unpopular 
than popular with the Yugoslav peoples, 
but the division of races in that polyglot 
country, with its Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, 
Macedonian Turks, and other minorities, 
has prevented any form of coalition strong 
enough to unseat him. The chief cause for 
Stoyadinovich’s unpopularity lies in his 
distinctly fascist leanings and in his tend- 
ency to adopt a course parallel to that of 
Germany. 
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Something to 








Think About 








Are You Sure of Your Facts? 


1. By the terms of the executive order 
issued last summer, approximately how 
many government employees will be 
placed under civil service February 1? 


2. When was the Pendleton Civil Serv- 
ice Act passed by Congress and how 
many workers were placed under civil 
service at that time? 


3. What action must be taken to place 
the remainder of the employees of the 
federal government under the classified 
civil service? 


4. Under what president did the spoils 
system receive its greatest impetus? 


5. What benefits have Italy and Ger- 
many received for their assistance to the 
Franco forces in Spain? 


6. Why is France hesitant about ex- 
tending aid to the loyalist forces? 


7. How would Great Britain’s and 
France’s position in the Mediterranean 
be affected by a Franco victory? 


8. What indications are there that re- 
lations between the United States and 
Brazil have greatly improved since the 
Lima conference? 


9. In what field has Congressman 
Ramspeck of Georgia distinguished him- 
self during recent sessions of Congress? 


10. Who is the editor of Scribner’s and 
how has the character of that magazine 
been changed under his editorship? 


11. Why have government bonds and 
salaries heretofore been exempted from 
taxation? 


12. What new development is likely to 
have a profound effect upon radio in the 
future? 


13. When did basketball become popu- 
lar as a sport? 


14. When is the United States plan- 
ning to launch a transatlantic air Serv- 
ice? 


Can You Defend Your Opinions? 


1. What action might be taken by the 
citizens of your community effectively to 
eliminate the spoils system from gov- 
ernmental appointments? 


2. If you were a member of Congress, 
would you favor placing all government 
agencies under the classified civil serv- 
ice? 


3. In what way, if at all, do you think 
the nations of South America will be 
affected by the outcome of the Spanish 
war? 


4. How do you think the relief problem 
of the United States should be handled? 


5. How might your community handle 
its health problems more effectively than 
it is doing at present? What action 
might high school students take to pro- 
mote greater efficiency? 


6. What reason is there for believing 
that the danger of war in Europe has 
increased during the last few weeks? 


7. Do you think the United States gov- 
ernment should carry out the proposed 
plan of adding to the defenses of the 
island of Guam? What do you think 
will be the consequences of such action? 


8. Do you favor maintaining the pres- 
ent tax exemptions of government bonds 
and government salaries? Why? 


9. What significance do you attach to 
the ousting of Hjalmar Schacht as pres- 
ident of the German Reichsbank? How 
do you think the change will affect Ger- 
many’s economic policy at home and 
abroad? 


10. Do you agree with the conception 
of patriotism contained in the editorial, 
“War and Patriotism,” on page 1? 
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ment, by C. H. Grattan. Scribner’s Magazine, 
February 1936, pp. 98-105. 


REFERENCES ON SPAIN: (a) Whose 
Fault in Spain? by L. A. Fernsworth. Cur- 
rent History, December 1938, pp. 31-33. (b) 
Axis Over Spain; Economic Interests, by F. C. 
Hanighen. The New Republic, November 30, 
1938, pp. 89-91. (c) Mediterranean Tug-of- 
War, by L. A. Fernsworth. Current History, 
December 1937, pp. 46-52. (d) Case for 
Franco, by I. D. Colvin. The Atlantic, March 
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Schacht (hyahl’mahr shahkt’), Walther Funk 
(vahl’tair foonk’), Oswaldo Aranha (oes-vahl’- 
doe a-rahn’ha). 
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HARRIS AND EWING 


EXAMINATION FOR THE CIVIL SERVICE 


of a job which has been transferred to the 
classified civil service list must pass an 
examination showing that he is fit to do the 
work at which he is employed. He is not 
obliged, however, to pass this examination 
in competition to other applicants. It is 
not necessary that he make a higher grade 
than other people taking the same examina- 
tion. It is necessary merely that he pass 
a satisfactory examination. If he does 
this, he may hold the job. And henceforth 
he is “under civil service’; that is, he does 
not hold his job for any particular term 
of office, but for as long a period as he 
continues to do his work satisfactorily. He 
may not be removed for political reasons. 


Approval and Criticism 


Many people rejoice at this extension of 
the merit system and call it the greatest 
single victory that has ever been won over 
spoils politics. They say that at last we 
are practically free from the “spoils sys- 
tem” inaugurated by President Andrew 
Jackson a little more than a hundred years 
ago, and that from now on practically all 
people who get jobs with the government 
will get them because they prove their 
fitness and not because they have won the 
favor of politicians. Not only that, but 
once they have their jobs, they will be 
secure. They will not be removed when- 
ever the party in power loses out and an- 
other party comes in. It is argued that 
public administration will now be more 
efficient, that qualified young men and 
women may look forward to public service 
as a career. They say that politicians can 
no longer gain power or hold it by prom- 
ising offices to those who support them, for 
politicians no longer will have the power 
of appointment. Applicants for office will 
be taken from the lists of those who have 
made the highest grades in examinations 
in which all citizens are free to compete. 

Many opponents of the administration 
take a less favorable view of the executive 
order which has placed so many thousands 
of government workers under the classified 
civil service. They say that the Roosevelt 
administration created dozens of New Deal 
agencies, employing thousands upon thou- 
sands of men and women. It appointed 
Democrats to these positions. Then, after 
the positions were all filled by Democrats, 
it blanketed the lot of them under the 
classified civil service, made their jobs 
permanent so that if the Republicans 
should come into power, the Democratic 
job holders could not be displaced. This, 
it is contended, is a scheme by which the 
Democratic job holders are given perma- 
nence of tenure, so that nearly all the gov- 
ernment positions will for years to come 
be held by Democrats, whatever party may 
come to power. 

Looking at the matter objectively, it 
may be said that, in all probability, the 
President and his advisers are pleased at 
the thought that the employees of the New 
Deal agencies, most of whom are Demo- 
crats, are to have their jobs made perma- 


nent, so that they cannot be removed if 
the Republicans should come to power. On 
the other hand, it must be recognized that 
nearly all the advances which have ever 
come in the merit system have come in 
this way. The party in power has filled 
the places with its own members and then 
has blanketed them into the classified civil 
service, making their jobs permanent. This 
is a benefit to the members of that party 
for a few years, but in due time the job 
holders, who have been blanketed in, die 
or retire, and the vacancies are filled by 
young men and women who have passed 
competitive examinations and who receive 
their jobs on merit. The political effects 
of this blanketing-in process are therefore 
only temporary, and the permanent effects 
are favorable to the merit system rather 
than to the spoils system. 


Effects of Step 


Many older government departments and 
agencies were already under the merit sys- 
tem before this recent order of President 
Roosevelt was made—in fact, before the 
present administration took office. Presi- 
dent Hoover blanketed in a large number 
of positions, and other presidents before 
him had been doing the same thing from 
time to time. The New Deal agencies were 
the ones in which employees still received 
their jobs as political favors. These New 
Deal agencies were created in a hurry and 
in an emergency. It was thought at first 
that a number of them would be tempo- 
rary. Thousands of jobs had to be filled 
very quickly, and it is doubtful whether 
there were enough men and women quali- 
fied for these positions on the civil service 
lists to fill all of them. At any rate, in 
the hurry of those emergency days, the 
New Deal agencies, such as the NRA, the 
relief administration, the AAA, and others, 
were not placed under the classified civil 
service. Now that many of these agencies 
are regarded as more permanent, it is 
highly appropriate that their employees be 
appointed by competitive examination. 

It should be observed that the Works 
Progress Administration is not affected by 
the change. Men and women who have 
positions under the WPA, not those who 
are receiving work relief, but those who 
are operating the system and who are in 
the real sense employees of the government 
and not merely “reliefers” are not under 
the classified civil service. Whether or 
not they should be is a question. The 
reason given for their not being placed in 
the classified list is that these jobs are 
regarded as temporary in character. It 
would be a disadvantage, so it is said, to 
give these employees the status of perma- 
nent nondismissable er:ployees of the gov- 
ernment when their jobs may quickly be 
terminated with the return of better busi- 
ness conditions. 

One can understand better what it means 
to transfer a job from the spoils system to 
the merit system, or the classified civil 
service, by having in mind a picture of the 


way a job is obtained under either of the 
two systems. Let us suppose that, before 
it was placed under the classified civil 
service, there was a vacancy in the Soil 
Conservation Service of the Department 
of Agriculture. A man who felt he was 
qualified for the place applied for it. He 
may have been surprised when he made ap- 
plication to the officer in charge of appoint- 
ments to find that that officer asked him 
not about his qualifications. Instead, he 
asked him for endorsements. The appli- 
cant was told that he must have the en- 
dorsement of the chairman of the Demo- 
cratic committee of the county from which 
the applicant came. (If a Republican ad- 
ministration had been in power, the ap- 
plicant would have been told that he must 
have the endorsement of the leader of the 
Republican party in his home county). 
The applicant then went to the local leader 
of the party in power for the endorsement. 
If this local “boss” thought that the ap- 
plicant would be valuable to him, would 
vote “right” in future elections, or would 
contribute to the local campaign chest of 
the party, he got the endorsement and then 
got the job. 


Under Merit System 


Now let us see how one goes about it 
to get a government job under the merit 
system which prevails in the case of nearly 
all positions in the government. Let us 
suppose that one is a typist and wishes a 
typist position in one of the government 
departments in Washington, or in an office 
maintained by the government out among 
the states. The first step is to write to 
the Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and ask when examinations are 
to be held for typists. The Civil Service 
Commission will answer the letter, telling 
the applicant when an examination is to 
be given and at what places. The man or 
woman wishing a position then writes to 
the Commission for an application blank; 
or he may receive one from the local post- 
master. He then fills out this blank, stat- 
ing his age and general qualifications, and 
receives permission to take the examina- 
tion. The applicant will choose to take 
the examination in a city near which he 
resides. If he passes the examination satis- 
factorily, he will receive a rating; that is, 
his grade will be recorded. 

Then, when there are typist positions to 
be filled, the government official having 
charge of the appointments will call upon 
the Civil Service Commission to send him 
a list of the typists whose grades are high- 
est, The Civil Service Commission will 


Thousands of Workers Put Under Civil Seruice Rules 


send him the names of three times as many 
persons as there are vacancies to be filled, 
If there is only one vacancy to be filled, 
three names will be sent, and the govern- 
ment official will choose from among the 
three. If there are a large number of posi- 
tions to be filled, he will choose as many as 
he wishes. In making the appointments an 
effort is made to give to each state a share 
of the appointments in proportion to its 
population. During the year which ended 
June 30, 1937, 800,000 persons competed 
in civil service examinations. Almost 
exactly one-half of them received high 
enough grades to be eligible for appoint- 
ment, and of those who passed the examina- 
tions, almost one in eight received a job. 


Many Opportunities 


A young man or woman who is thinking 
of government service as a career has a 
wide field before him. The government 
employs workers of many different voca- 
tions. In the government offices are many 
typists, stenographers, and operators of all 
kinds of business machines. There are 
messenger boys and there are various kinds 
of unskilled work to do. In the skilled 
field, there are postmasters, mail carriers, 
railway mail clerks. There are chemists, 
doctors, lawyers, scientists of practically 
all varieties. Anyone wishing further in- 
formation concerning the extent of this 
field should write to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 

It is likely that anyone wishing to enter 
the government service may have to wait 
some time for an appointment. But there 
is no reason why one who wishes to enter 
the service should not undertake to do so. 
The preliminary steps should be taken. If 
one passes his examinations and is placed 
on the eligible list to receive an appoint- 
ment in the field he wishes to enter, he 
is likely, if his grades are high, to get a 
job. Meanwhile, he has the same oppor- 
tunity to find work in private industry that 
he would have if he had not undertaken 
to receive government employment. 

We have spoken thus far only of position 
with the federal government. As we have 
seen, it employs about 885,000 persons. 
In addition, the 48 state governments em- 
ploy about 250,000, and the local govern- 
ments; that is, the cities, counties, towns, 
and townships, employ about two million 
persons. In a later article, we shall discuss 
the problem of getting a job with the local 
government, together with the problem of 
spoils politics versus the merit system in 
the states, cities, and counties of the na- 
tion. 
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An insurance statistician says, “You have 
the same chance of being struck by lightning 
as you have of becoming a millionaire.’’ Never 
again will an electrical storm make us the 
least bit nervous. —Washington Post 

It is said that mosquitoes were unknown 
in England 500 years ago. Well, how would 
you like to be a mosquito trying to pick up 
a living in an age when everyone wore suits 
of armor? —FrRotTH 





A fly was walking with her daughter on a 
man’s bald head. “How things change, my 
dear,” she said. “When I was your age, this 
was only a footpath.” 

—Goodland (Kansas) News 





Policeman: “I’ve had my eye on you for 
some time, Miss.” 
Girl: “Fancy that. And I thought you 
were arresting me for speeding.” 
—WALL STREET JOURNAL 
“So Sandy forgets his nationality when he 
takes you to dinner?” 


“Ves, then he goes Dutch.” —CLIPPED 





McCarthy: “Did you protest against the 

movie that represented the Irish as disorderly ?” 

Murphy: “Did we? We wrecked the place.” 
—WALL STREET JOURNAL 


“Look here, I can write my 
99 


Housewife: 
name in the dust on these piano keys 

Maid: “Gee, ma’am, ain’t education won- 
derful ?” —CAPPER’s WEEKLY 


Judge: “What is your age, madam?” 
Woman: “Twenty-two years and 
months.” 
Judge: “Just how many months?” 
Woman: “One hundred and twenty.” 
—WaALL STREET JOURNAL 
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Premier Chamberlain will long be remem- 
bered as a man who believed in the ultimate 
soundness of that rule according to which— 
“if at first you don’t concede, fly, fly again.” 
—Hendrik Willem van Loon, in THe Com- 

MENTATOR MAGAZINE 





Auntie: “I won’t kiss you with that dirty 
face!” 
Junior: “That’s what I figured.”—CLrPPEp 
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“| WON'T BE LONG, DEAR. THERE WAS A GAS 
STATION A FEW MILES BACK.” 


CARLING IN AMERICAN BOY 








